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i. Tuts is an age of progress, men say; and they speak the truth. Pro- 


vill gress is the chief feature, the principal characteristic of our age and 
country. Science, religion, politics, all exhibit it. Singular progress, too, 


ons it is in some cases. Imagination gets the start of reason. Common 
we sense is outstripped in the race with folly. Wisdom is compelled to fall 
hid behind ignorance. The radical pushes on the unwilling conservative. 
our Knavishness and trickery steal a march on unsuspecting innocence and 
for take advantage of credulity. In accordance with this healthy and salu- 
we tary progress, there has come on to the stage, among other creations of 
pi those whose business it is to make men and communities objects of 
. » merchandise, the grand spiritual doctrine—the modern system of mod- 


ern ghosts. Of late the spiritual has almost entirely engrossed the pub- 
ton, lic mind. The “beggarly elements,” &c, have really been quite neg- 
‘ork lected. The voice from the pulpit, urging men to turn their attention to 
sity spiritual affairs, seems not to have been breath spent in vain. The 
general mind has been literally wrapped up in the subject. Spirits have 
a filled the great mouth of the public. Flesh and blood have been com- 
pelled to yield, in point of interest, to shadowy forms and spectral 
images. So far has this fancy run, that, in many instances, men have 
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exchanged sound, substantial ideas and beliefs for shadowy and unsub- 
stantial speculations. To be possessed with spirits, which in Scriptural 
times was esteemed a deep misfortune and curse—is, at the present day, 
& matter of considerable gratulation to the one thus possessed. It is by 
no means an unprofitable possession. To be a medium and have the 
power to conduct manifestations, to declare and interpret the sentiments 
of the world of spirits—is an accomplishment indeed valuable—to be 
showman and exhibitor of spiritual phenomena, and to enjoy the profits 
of such an office, is not a bad thing. The denizens of unknown worlds 
(not unknown, however, in the present advanced state of knowledge; 
but rather worlds untried by mortal experience) are the counselors, 
teachers, prophets, and preachers of our age. Those who once walked 
the earth but went the way of all flesh, are summoned back to earthly 
scenes in their etherealized state. Respectable old gentlemen and ladies, 
who have calmly reposed for years beneath the sod, are waked up from 
their long sleep and exhumed before the eyes of astonished men, like the 
ancient prophet Samuel before Saul of biblical renown. Spectral hands 
make havoc in the furniture line. Invisible fingers beat tattoos upon 
walls. Chairs, tables, &c., like certain swine, possessed with spirits, act im 
just as unnatural a manner. The deeds of the past are recalled, the 
affairs of the present directed, the events of the future foretold by raps 
The great and heretofore impenetrable vail, which has hid the future, is 
raised by spiritual influence, and the panoramic view thus disclosed pre 
sents each event as it is to occur, and robs time to come of its uncertainty, 
The spirits adopt raps as the mode of conveying their astonishing reve 
lations. Raps form, no doubt, one of the most forcible means of expres 
sion. So we have many times been constrained to think. It is a quet 
tion of a good deal of interest to us how spirits perform the operation d 
making audible, sensible raps. What do they make them with? We 
know well enough of the capability of a bunch of knuckles on a han 
of bone and flesh to perform in this manner, but cannot readily conceive 
of an ethereal spirit, expressing itself in such an earthly way. But that 
is one of the hidden mysteries of the system. Thus far uninitiated—no 
farther. 

By the magic influence of a half dollar, one may be put into comme 
nication with the spirit world, and listen intelligently to the mysteriow 
spirit raps. A half dollar! Money in connection with spirits! Do the 
spirits allow their gifts in the way of revelation to be retailed at fifty 
cents? Yes. Spirits cost money. But this is easily explained. The 
spiritual universe, no doubt, beheld with pity a large class of our cout 
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munities in want of business and suffering from shallow resources. At 
loss what next to take up in their particular sphere of operation, the 
spirits magnanimously come to their aid, and to enable them to raise the 
wind, vulgarly speaking, make them repositories of the revelations of 
airy beings and agents for the same. 

Rap—rap—rap. Walk in. Open your purse and your ears, your 
eyes will not do you much good. Rap—rap—rap. Ah! here raps 
your friend who left your side one day to meet the claims of the grim 
destroyer. Speak to him. He answers; tells you he is at peace and 
enjoying himself; gives directions and advice in regard to the things of 
time, as one who stands on a point of eternity, and looks back with more 
than mortal vision. He hopes to meet you some day or other, and 
gradually subsides in faint raps. He is happy. Yes. And so call up 
any or all of your friends, if you happen to be flush, and they will tell 
you the same story. They are all happy. The ocean of eternity is an 
ocean of bliss. 

Rap—rap—rap. Here comes one of the spiritual corps of detective 
Upon t police. A ghostly Tukey. Just spiritually cross his spiritual palm with a 
filver dollar, there being, by no means, anything spiritual about the 
last, and you are straightway able to discover the perpetrator of any 
| FAPSE crime, you can unravel the most nicely woven plot of villainy. His 
wand will cause the earth to gape and pour out its buried treasure; will 
‘Hiight up dark holes and crevices, and show their secret contents ; will 
*§ burst strong locks and bars; -unroof the haunts of vice and crime and 
"§ “pose their guilty operations; will unlock the human breast, tear away 
'f the secret watched by sleepless guards, and give it to the winds. Let 
+ queti togues and villains tremble and beware. 

Rap—rap—rap. The imagination may now picture the bald head 
and snow white beard of an aged prophet, peering over the cloud which 
"=f @tves to separate the visible from the invisible world. He is ready to 
nce fp unborn ages and predict events still in the womb of time. His eye 
pierces far into the future and roams over wide domains. What heeds 
od—m0f he of time, of long intervals, of far stretches? The remoter the time, the 
longer the intervals, the better is it for a display of his wondrous gift of 
ommur§ prophesy. But the performance closes, the curtain of the future drops, 
steriow# ind after fifty cents worth of time to come, we suddenly find ourselves 
Do tht back again in the present. 
at fifty Rap—rap—rap. Here comes the mighty spirit of the great Webster. 
: Mourn no more that he died before your eyes were permitted to behold 
ur Come him. You cannot now, to be sure, gaze on the majestic figure, the fire- 
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lit eye, the noble expanse of brow, but you can commune with the great 
man’s spirit, listen to his expressive raps, and gain a nearer access to him 
than you ever could have obtained when he walked the earth, a mortal 
man. And to you who have known the illustrious dead when living, 
what recollections will the sound of his spiritual knuckles awaken in 
your minds! How vividly will your imagination paint him as he was, 
in all his majesty and power! How delightful to renew the intercourse, 
broken by death, on closer and more intimate terms! Rap—rap—rap. 
Here follow in the wake of the illustrious statesman other spirits of dis- 
tinguished dead. Clay, Calhoun, Washington, Franklin, and many 
others of whom our country may well be proud. But there are also 
representatives from other quarters of the globe and from other periods 
of time. Milton, Shakespeare, Cromwell, and many other notables from 
Mother England. The great Emperor walks in his last sleep. The 
classic days are also represented, and Demosthenes and Cicero manifest 
theit august presence. 0, it is glorious thus to be able to hold commun- 
ion with the disembodied spirits of the mighty dead. Rap—rap—rap. 
Well, rap away my unearthly friends, but we must leave you now. 

It is astonishing how much and what men will believe. This spiritual 
system, which bears the impress of humbug on its very front, lacks not 
believers, and firm believers too. Not only in the ranks of the ignorant 
and uneducated are they found, but also from the intelligent and edu 
cated we catch the incoherent ravings of the spiritually blinded and 
spiritually crazed. There is much skill and much science in the com 
ducting of manifestations. Strange and curious are the performances 
many times, but so are the deceptions of the juggler. This is simply the 
perfection of jugglery. The only difference in the two cases is thjs 
The common juggler informs the public that it is his purpose to deceive 
them ; these uncommon spiritual juyglers sport a banner of truth around 
which many misguided individuals rally. Truth in such an outrageo 
barefaced deception! This whole spiritual concern is full of falsehood an 
error. And it is no small error, no petty humbug which vanishes at th 
first touch of ridicule. Ridiculous as the thing is, it has already mad 
many victims. It is with its accompaniments and consequents dange 
ous indeed. The tendency of the ideas and doctrines it embraces 
subversive of truth and religion. Filling the mind with extravag 
speculations and false ideas, it drives out sound judgment; when exe 
ing its full influence, it makes men crazy infidels. Such has been it 
effect in many instances. 

But there are spirit rappings which each man must hear. There li 
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within the breast, active, restless spirits ; which continually make mani- 
festations of their presence. They rap unceasingly upon the walls of 
the heart. Now it is this spirit, now that, and many times the confused 
raps and uncertain beatings betoken a contest among the tenants of the 
soul. Of these spirits some are good, some evil. The salutary prompt- 
ings of the former class it were well to heed and obey; the alluring, 
but danger-fraught suggestions of the latter to heed and conquer. 

Now we hear noisy, irregular rappings of strong, fierce spirits, restless 
to prevail. The spirits of ambition, of anger, of revenge, many times 
speak in urgent tones. The great spirit, selfishness, has a large family 
resident in the human breast. They are powerful and therefore danger- 
ous. They are not always loud and boisterous in their manifestations, 
often quite the contrary. They speak with insidious raps, and gain the 
earand heart. Exorcise these evil spirits if you are able. If not, seek to 
curb and restrain them. Add chain on chain and fetter on fetter, and 
their power, if it be not wholly crushed, will at least be restricted and 
lessened. 

But there are other and better spirits living in the breast. Some speak 
in impetuous tones urging to action. Their rappings betoken impulse 
and energy. Their instructions say onward and still onward. But their 
action is healthy and safe. Their fire does not burn and scorch the soul, 
its rays warm and illumine all around. They point to the rugged, up- 
hill road of life, and to the genuine banner of right and truth, and bid 
you hasten onward. They shed an extra charm upon the straggling 
flowers which deck the side of the rough and toftuous way, and brill- 
iantly illumine the crowning rewards of victory upon the summit. 

, There are gentler rappings. Those holier and more sacred spirits 
speak. Their messages are messages of hope and love. Their alphabet 
forms naught but happy combinations. Urging the right, dissuading 
from the wrong, their gentle but firm and steady rappings are ever 
heard ; the noisy manifestation of other and boisterous spirits cannot 
drown their soft echoes. But continual neglect of their promptings and 
indifference to their instructions make fainter and fainter the signs of 
their presence. Yet they never die altogether. They never desert the 
heart, black as that heart may be. Though unable to dwell in com- 
munion with other tenants, and forced to take refuge in the farthest re- 
cesses and thus live in seclusion, they still remain, and at times manifest 
their presence above the din and confusion of other and evil-spirits. 

Neglect not these promptings of a better nature. Crush not the 
swelling buds of goodness in your soul, but let them grow, blossom, and 
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end in fruit. Listen with faith and hope to such spiritual manifestations. 
Let them aid in forming your doctrines and beliefs. Do thus, and you 
will not be in danger of infidelity and scepticism. You will have more 
faith in what is good and true, and you will prove unfaithful neither to 
your God, yourself, or your fellow men. J. W.A 
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Sunyy and bright this Summer morn 

, Gleams o'er the fields of waving corn ; 
Sunny and bright, as if no cloud 
Ever its beauties could enshroud ; 
Yet is the day but precursor of night, 
Shadows must follow each gleam of light. 
Clouds may be gathering in the sky— 
Even this beautiful day must die. 


The dreams of youth must pass away— 
Bright hopes may fade and joys decay ; 
The spark of friendship cease to glow, 
The flame of love be burning low, 

The friends who circle round our hearth, 
May leave this fair and blooming earth: 
And of that bright and shining chain, 
Only some scattered links remain. 


As when the shades of night are gone, 

Most fair and lovely breaks the morn, 

So when our every grief is o’er, 

And earthly storms can beat no more, 

Bright o’er our souls shall break the ray 

That welcomes in a heavenly day ; 

Most fair that morning hour shall come, 

That wakes us in our other home. R18, 
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A Classical Journey of Gighty Cighty, Esq. into a far 
Distant Country. 


UNDERTAKEN AND FAITHFULLY NARRATED BY HIMSELF AND NOBODY ELSE. 


“ Quaeque ipse vidi 
“ Et quorum pars magna fui.” 

We started in a big wagon. The sun having set the night before, 
was now about to rise, and the East looked as red as a blister. I men- 
tion this phenomenon for the sake of truth; not because I regard it as 
very singular, for I find that it has attracted the attention of many, and 
been embalmed in their writings as well as my own. For instance, a 
living poet says in describing the same: 

“Morn breaketh in the East. The purple clouds 
Are putting on their gold and violet.” 
And again: 
“Twas daybreak, and the fingers of the dawn 
Drew the night’s curtain. 
Old Homer too was awake in the morning, and sung over and over 
again : 
“ *Huos & ipryéveca gavn ‘pododaxrvdog ’Hais.” 
* "Hass piv xpoxérerdos Exidvaro tacay én’ alay.” 
“ Hos & te Aexéwv rap’ dyovotd T:Owvoio 
*"Qovvd’ iv’ dlavdrorar pbws Pipor di Bporoisiy.” 
“ Hédtos &° avépovee Nerd wepixadréa Aipyny 
Odpavoy é¢ rob yadxov.” 
Catullus and Lucretius—hear them : 
“ Oris aurei Sol radiantibus oculis 


Lustravit aethera album, sola dura, mere ferum, 
Pepulitque noctis umbras vegetis sonipedibus.” 


“ Aurora novo quom spargit lumine terras.” 


Matuta per oras 
Aetheris Auroram defert et lumina pandit.” 
Spencer too—in faith I begin to be ashamed of my own description 
of the scene. I will try again after these specimens cease to crowd upon 
my memory, which to do justice to myself, is an excellent one, and it 
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grieves me to think that it will be so long before the vivid and inefface- 
able remembrance of my journey is fully laid before my readers; 
“ At last the golden orientall gate 
Of greatest heaven gan to open fayre ; 
And Pheebus fresh as brydegroome to his mate, 
Came dauncing forth, shaking his deawie hayre, 
And hurld his glistring beams through gloomy ayre.” 
“Scarsely had Pheebus in the glooming east 
Yett hernessed his fyrie-footed teeme 
Ne reared above the earth his flaming creast,” &c. 


Very much like Chaucer : 


“ Whan that Pheebus his chaire of gold so hie 
Had whirled up the sterry sky aloft.” 


Hear again the delightful asthmatic Virgil : 
“ Pheebea lustrabat lampade terras 
Humentemque Aurora polo dimoverat umbram.” 


“ Jamque rubescebat radiis mare et aethera ab alto 
Aurora in roseis fulgebat lutea bigis.” 


And finally, for do not suppose I am forgetful of our journey, listen to 
Milton: 
“Morn 
Waked by the circling hours with rosy hand 
Unbarred the gates of light.” 
“Now Morn her rosy steps in the eastern clime, 
Advancing sowed the earth with orient pearl.” 


I retract my notion of the comparative merit of my own feeble attempt 
at description. All this poetry sounds very well, but notice one fact. 
Two of the poets I have quoted were blind, and perchance some of the 
rest were guilty of blind imitation, but with me the case was very differ- 
ent. As I looked, over my shoulder I saw distinctly with my eyes— 
“ opbarpoidi Ewoidw,” as H. says—and there was no Pheebus in sight ; no 
torch belonging to him or anybody else, (indeed there was no occasion 
for one,) and it was hardly possible to see even Aurora herself—but her 
chariot—Giminy ! I should certainly have seen that if there’d been any. 
These glowing pictures are all lacking in point of fact, unless we saw 
different things which is also contrary to fact. And then to talk of 
“saffron” even in Greek in such a connection, and Tithonus, that old 
man who forsooth is father of the “grey dawn”—but such was not the 
dawn I saw. 
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I have said that “ we started,” &c. Now do not misunderstand me. 
I am not a married man—I am not an editor. I therefore do not mean 
myself and my wife, nor my wife and myself, nor do I mean myself and 
my scissors. I mean the subjective ego in the wagon-body, and the ob- 
jective non-ego or equus in the thills. Nor need this familiarity excite 
surprise when Horace has immortalized his mule in the following graph- 
ic strains : 
“Nunc mihi curto 
Tre licet mulo, vel si libet usque Tarentum ; 
Mantica cui lumbos onere ulceret atque eques armos.” 


Peruse this last line and see if your compassionate heart is not exer- 
cised with the most intense emotions at the unfortunate condition of the 
animal who was performing such an obliging servive for the equestrian 
bard. Could I suffer my fellow-being to receive such treatment? Never. 
Therefore we started in a big wagon. Nor need I omit to mention that 
the ideas of personal convenience and safety entered largely into the 
formation of the wagon-plan. 

Think of Hudibras—the immense inconvenience to which he was put 
in the very act of starting—always a critical period. See how he man- 
aged it: 

“—After many strains and heaves, 
He got up to the saddle eaves, 
From whence he vaulted into th’ seat 
With so much vigor, strength and heat, 
That he had almost tumbled over, 
With his own weight, but did recover, 
By laying hold on tail and mane, 
Which oft he used instead of rein.” 


Now I found no such difficulty in getting into my wagon. Then who 
knows what will become of a man when he entrusts himself bodily to a 
brute? How beautifully Ovid describes the sad and solitary journey of 
Europa who was similarly situated. 


“ Ausa est quoque regia virgo 

Nescia quem premeret, tergo considere taurt 

Tum Deus a terra siccoque a litore sensim, 

Falsa pedum primis vestigia ponit in undis, 

Inde abit ulterius mediique per aequora ponti 

Fert praedam: pavet haec; litusque ablata relictum 

Respicit: et dextra cornum tenet, altera dorso 

Imposita est; tremulae sinuantur flamine vestes.” 
VOL, xIx. 7 
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That journey too of the brother and sister on the golden-fleeced ram— 
Poor Helle. She fell off. How Phryxus felt at the loss of his dear trav- 
eling companion! In the words of Seneca in the “Troades:” 


“ Questus est Hellen cecidisse Phryxus 
Quum gregis ductor, radianti villo, 
Aureo fratrem simul et sororem 
Sustulit tergo medioque jactum 
Fecit in ponto,” 





Yes, it was with a praiseworthy feeling of security that I took my 
seat. I on horseback? Never. The Gods never rode on horseback 
or dove back, or peacock-back, but they always “harnessed up,” except 


when they “bound under their feet,” A 
© gaha widicha evel 

"AuBobera, yptocca ré piv pépov iyéy ég’ byppy on ¢ 

"Ha? insipova yatay,” that 

and so did L Goc 


In the future portions of my narrative, I shall exhibit greater length of § of | 
travel—less of discourse, unless the connection of thought absolutely guil 
requires indefinite expansion. How sweet to clothe our reminiscences in piri 





classic drapery. So then we started at dawn in a big wagon. lem 
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Melancholy. bati 
BY ISAAC EDWARDS CLARK, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. “ 
J 
A Wemen fou: ANALYSIS. are 
(a) Ideal. whi 
(>) Actual—its imperfections and-capabilities. wit 
A. Melancholy. 
Defined. the 
Characterized. td mor 
I. Causes—Physical—disease. « Mental—crime, affliction, disappointment, &c. 
Il. Phases—Variety and Interchange. sou! 
Ill. Influences—Extent and Permanence. ed : 
B. Philosophical melancholy. adr 
Characteristics. 
Influences upon mental character and achievements. h 
(a) General—to originate, apply, and correct ideas, 
(5) Particular. 
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1. To ind vidualize character. 
(a) Indiscerptibility of mind—contrasted with divisibility of matter; de- 
veloped by uniformity of action. 


(0) Independence and progress,—the results of retirement, 
II, To intensify mental action. 
(a) Intensity as a quality of mental action, 
(0) Secured by Attention. 
(c) Evinced in Invention and Reformation. 
III. To substitute Principle for Impulse in moral conduct, 
(a2) Relation of Principle to Impulse. 
(0) Substitution of Principle for Impulse enforced by Conscience and Reason, 


(c) Illustrated by Philosophic Repose of Character. 
‘ Hail, thou goddess, sage and holy, 
Hail, divinest Melancholy.” Ml Penseroso, 

A HUMAN soul is in itself the greatest proof of a Divine Oreator. In 
every soul is placed the standard of perfection; and could there appear 
on earth one, whose simple grandeur and matchless beauty should equal 
that ideal, we should acknowledge and reverence the very “ image of 
God.” But no human mind is perfect. Malformation, that dark trial 
of faith, dwarfs; disease, the strange herald of release, blights; and 
guilt, that silent but dreadful shadow of sin, tortures. Afflicted and as- 
piring man, during his earthly existence busily solving the painful prob- 
lem of probation, shows but a faint gleam of that “inner light,” which 
hereafter shall shoot wherever truth and its relations exist, quenchless 
and unconfined. Still dwarfed, blighted and tortured as it is, it retains 
traces of its divine origin and exhibits resources of illimitable power. 
Like the Torso at the Vatican, this sin shattered fragment, though dis- 
membered and despoiled, still stands in its unsurpassed strength and 
symmetry, 

Whether considered as a phase of human character or as a fact of pro- 
bation ; preéminent among the problems of life is “ Divinest Melancholy.” 
Melancholy may be defined as a state of mind in which the elements 
of joy in human life are obscured and all earth’s events and influences 
are tinged with gloom. It is without the wild passions of madness in 
which the human mind becomes so deep an abyss of misery. It is 
without the crushing weight of grief, when over the grave of the loved 
the affections wrestle with life; it is without the nameless stings of re- 
morse, the lacerator and reformer of guilt; but it is a subdued calm of 
soul, a serene twilight of thought and feeling, when though joy is hush- 
ed and hope dim, reason is still enthroned, judgment active: life is still 
a duty: friends are still dear. 

Melancholy may be the result of mental or physical causes. It may 
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be hereditary and develop itself by a slow and imperceptible process, 
gradually tinging and deepening the hucs in which all objects appear, 
until life becomes a wearisome task and th: ught spontaneous sorrow— 
until the future, which should stretch away in its azure beauty, impends 
like the darkness of an eternal night, and the soul, shrinking from com- 
panionship, from action, from itself, finds no cause of regret in change, 
no object of fear in death. It may be entailed by disease or crime and 
accordingly will be sombre or bitter; for the blight of disease causes a 
charmed sorrow, and hardened crime is the precursor of unmitigated 
hatred. If may be the effect of some sudden loss or affliction. Reputa- 
tion may fall before the concealed attacks of envious and aspiring base- 
ness, and character assailed and buffeted, capitulate to a world of wicked- 
ness and retire within itself. Disappointed affection may render life— 
valuable only when cheered by confidence and sympathy—a dreary des- 
olation. Disinterested enthusiasm, kindled by love of truth and man, 
and finding no food in the selfish atmosphere of life, may expire and 
give place to the smouldering ashes of disappointment. Undue religious 
excitement may conduct the mind into the dark labyrinth of skepticism, 
where faith is palsied and hope chilled. 

Melancholy when organic oppresses the mind, until dissolution sets it 
free; when purely a mental affection, it may be relieved or cured by any 
discipline or treatment, which diverts attention, which rectifies the judg- 
ment, or which elevates the aims. Foreign aids may be valuable, but 
the most hopeful source of improvement is found in self-determination. 

The Phases of Melancholy are not less numerous or less distinguish- 
able than its causes, Indeed mental peculiarities are united in such 
strange contrariety, and personal experiences are so varied and dissimilar, 
that the variety in the degrees and sorts of depression is only equaled 
by the rapidity of the changes by which one species of depression sue 
ceeds another. The mind resembles the ocean, not only in its grand ex- 
pansion, but in its ceaseless fluctuations. The tides of thought ever ebb 
and flow, the waves of feeling follow each other in rapid and endless 
succession. It is a phenomenon not of fickleness but of change. But 
there is a prevailing habit of thought which, arising from a uniformity 
in the action of the outward world, a consistency in the succession of 
ideas, and a continuance of constitutional biases, constitutes a state of 
mind. This state of mind ranges from thoughtlessness to despair. Des 
pondency is darkened expectation; and gloom is extinguished hope. 
Joy is the combined result of present or prospective gratification of 
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ocess, | desire and the absence of annoyance. The tenor of feeling of any in- 
ypear, § dividual depends upon the character of his hopes and the means he pos- 
‘ow— ff sesses for their realization. 
pends But the Influences of a melancholy habit of mind, surviving the tran- 
com- — sient causes which produced it, as the mouldering ruins outlive the con- 
ange, § suming ebullition of the voleano, destroy pleasure, mar happiness, and 
e and — quench desire. They poison the very fountains of life. The calmest 
ses & § and most excited experiences are alike affected by them. Occupation, 
gated — which by banishing regret and supplanting sorrow cheers and invigor- 
puta- — ates the struggling and weary soul, becomes torture, or mere mechanic 
base- — effort. Solitude is vocal desolation. Reflection, which in health is 
icked- — synonymous with luxurious enjoyment, which arranges the pleasing 
life— — cabinet of experience and builds the gay dome of hope, becomes but a 
y dess § wanderer in a strange and tangled wilderness, a traveler through wilds 
man, § parched by the fierce heat of despair. Variety becomes unrelieved mo- 
> and § notony; harmony, dissonance. Such melancholy, such a drooping exist- 
igious — ence, where al! that was intended to moisten and irrigate is exhaled and 
icism, § becomes a dark floating mass in the menial sky, continually frowning, 
having the gloom of the storm cloud without its majesty ; reduces the 
ets it § soul to a fearful alternative; either to fling away the mysterious gift of 
y any § probation, to breast the thick array of horrors which encompass the sui- 
judg- § cide’s grave and tread the appalling path which lies beyond it, or to 
» but § hold on to life, when every incident is an infliction, every pulsation a tri- 





_ butary, and every thought a phenomenon of anguish,—to endure 
pail “ ’ * ° ” 
such Lethe’s gloom without its quiet, 


, The pain without the peace of death.” 
milar, 


ualed I have thus attempted to describe the causes, phases and effects of 
. sue — Melancholy. It is a subject fraught with mystery and sadness, It dis- 
1d ex- — Closes one channel in which the dark waters of sin, flowing from the 
ebb § fount of disobedience, and ending in the abyss of hopeless sorrow, still 
ndless § Toll, resisting all restraint, save that of repentant faith. But there 

But § is a “silver lining” to this dark cloud, There is a species of Mel- 
rmity [| acholy, which, while presenting the aspect of despondency, is without 
on of | its poignancy,—while possessing the calmness, is destitute of the listless- 
ste of | ness of despair. It is Philosophie Meditation: that “deeper madness of 
Des- | the wise,”—a retiring, reflecting habit of mind,—the habit of a mind 
hope. in which passion slumbers, impulse is chastened, and hope purified ; from 
on of | Which trifles are banished that thought may reign. It is not stoicism 
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for it allows the keenest sensibility, It is not misanthropy, for it is com- 
patible with the warmest attachments. It is the subordination of passion 
to intellect; a devotion of all the energies of the mind to uninterrupted 
thought. Our object will be toshow the influence of this form of melan- 
choly upon mental character and mental achievements. In the great 
laboratory of thought there have been three classes of workmen whose 
aims have been to originate, apply and correct ideas. Thus Philosophy, 
Politics and Ethics have ever tended towards practicality and perfec- 
tion. Originating is but little more than wide induction ; correcting is 
the modification of institutions and principles according to better de- 
termined data; and application is the union of single principles and 
general classes of facts. This three fold process, the result of ingenuity, 
research and reasoning, gives progress; the laborious earning of the few 
and the rich inheritance of the many. It is by this process that art cul- 
minates, science widens, and religion satisfies. It is by this process that 
the unfoldings of consciousness, and the operations of nature, are reduced 
to distinct classifications and traced to definite principles. Therefore that 
habit of mind which is most fruitful in suggestion, best adapted to induc 
tion, and best calculated to give just and comprehensive views of man- 
kind, must be most instrumental in furthering individual and social pro- 
gress. That these are the exact characteristics of Philosophic Melan- 
chely, we shall attempt to show. 

Philosophic Melancholy individualizes human character. Every mind 
is the focus of innumerable external influences. But character isa de 
velopment, not a structure. Identity, Responsibility and Destiny are all 
personal. The liveliest sympathy is after all the affection, and the most 
expanded generosity the act of the individual. In this view matter 
affords no analogy or parallel for mind. The visible universe is a great 
theatre for reciprocal action and interchange of parts. Plurality and 
Divisibility are the material monarchs. But the human soul is incapa- 
ble to dissolve or to combine. It is forever single or it ceases to exist. 
While thus indivisible in its nature, the human soul is, when rightly de 
veloped, concentrated, individual, in its action. It should gravitate to 
wards a definite and changeless centre. There are no asteroids from 
shattered human minds. Greatness is not histrionic. It is a fact. It 
has its inception and its progress. Its growth is as much conformed to 
established laws as that of a tree. Now, one great law of mental attain- 
ment is uniformity in aim and action, not the blind regularity which 
characterizes the operations of nature ; but the conscious, active uniform- 
ity which follows consistency in volition, permanency of expectation, and 
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unity of effort,in mind. The perplexities of public life, the tumult and 
turbulence of the thoughtless crowd, the constant cares and interruptions 
which society imposes, are poor aids to that completeness of thought, that 
almost inspired cognition, which is the necessity of the philosopher and 


the reward of a voluntary exile from the pleasures and annoyances of 


society. The old astrologer did not in vain withdraw to the secrecy and 
silence of his dark chamber ; for though his knowledge was a deception, 
it was a true indication of the cyphers in which wisdom is written, of 
the mystery in which real knowledge is veiled. The retirement of the 
philosopher is undisturbed by the annoyances of passion, for he has sub- 
jected self that he may serve truth; the realm of dreams over which am- 
bition presides, has no charms for him, for his penetrating vision has de- 
tected its hollowness. Apart from the world, hemmed in by the barriers 
which choice has erected, he learns and develops himself. He turns 
from the sycophancy of the creature to learn the supremacy of the Orea- 
tor. Mental characteristics which alone of all our possessions are eter- 
nal, he perfects, and in the pages which he transmits to posterity, delin- 
eates the process, and gives the results of that noblest effort—indepen- 
dent thought. He traces occult causes and deduces intricate consequen- 
ces. By subtile analysis, by bold inference, by calm and patient inves- 
tigation, he binds to the consecrated achievements of past ages his own 
conclusions, themselves worthy of reverence ; and thus in his hermit cell, 
with a heroism which military prowess cannot nurture, an ecstasy which 
renown cannot bestow, and a devotion which martyrdom cannot exceed, 
he studies the deep mysteries of his own being and the harmonies of 
truth, and places himself in that long succession of glorious spirits, who 
have been benefactors of man and co-workers with God. 

Intensity is the great quality of mental action which gives it power 
and permanence ; which diffuses its influence and prolongs its fame. One 
disquisition matured in retirement and containing the evidence of the 
energies, and the result of the researches of a life time, has gained vic- 
tories over serried foes, better panoplied and surer steeled than eastern 
Warriors ; has given the succession to lines of loyalty more exalted than 
eastern potentates. Motion is a philosophical enigma, involving inexpli- 
cable conditions and comprehended only as a fact; yet the laws which 
govern its increments are clear and certain. So mental action, the first 
and fundamental fact of mind, while defying consciousness to ascertain 
its mode and nature, is controlled by uniform and simple principles. At- 
tention is the condition of fruitful thought: attention not so much an 
act as a habit; not so much an accidental and imported addition as 
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necessary and organic development. Intense mental action has been 
followed by two classes of results; by the instantaneous creation of 
gigantic systems of ideas, or the patient perfection of old and the labo 
rious evolution of recondite systems. To effect either is the high pre- 
rogative of genius. Invention and reformation, the Promethean and 
Herculean labors, do not so much surprise by the suddenness with which 
they are performed, as by the intensity of purpose with which they are 
conceived. Melancholy affords the favorable mode of access to truth, of 
the monastery without its foul hypocrisy. It lays open the broad field of 
discovery and bids the anchorite enter, unbiassed by partisan zeal, and 
fired with a love of truth which is pure and ever increasing. It gives 
him a motive as disinterested as philanthropy, an implement as efficient 
as constant, candid thought, and a reward as rich as the palm of the 
hero-philosopher. 

But the most salutary influence of melancholy is upon the moral na- 
ture. It substitutes principle for impulse in moral action, as truly as in 
mental, it makes thought take the place of revery. Impulse is an 
instinctive, unreflecting affection of mind by which kindness is entertain- 
ed or expressed. It is a sinless passion, purely emotional and almost 
destitute of moral qualities. Principle is a settled law of conduct, adopt- 
ed upon mature reflection and adhered to from a high sense of duty. It 
is the noble result of the subjugation of self to right, of the sacrifice of 
pleasure for excellence ; it is the restoration of the mind to its primal 
rule, the recognition of the great and enduring hope of the world, an 
intelligent, active faith. But moral principle as the rule cf human action 
is not only dictated by conscience, but urged by far-sighted reason, that 
uninspired but impressive prophet of the soul. And it is this wide 
ranging reason, whose conclusions melancholy would elicit, whose power 
it would evoke. It divorces man from interest, that he may wed truth; 
presents to him the deformities of time, that he may be more captivated 
with the foreshadowed glories of Eternity. 

And here should be considered that philosophical repose in character 
which so ennobles the possessor and charms the beholder. It is the re- 
sult of assent, not to the blindness of fate but to the omniscience of God. 
It is based, not upon the fictions of mythology, which are but the em- 
bodiments of the depravity and curiosity of man, but upon the promises 
of revelation: the sweet and sure consolations vouchsafed by Infinite 
Tenderness. 

This repose is both lofty and humble, for it springs from an aspiring trust. 
It is not the groveling abjectness of him who is willfully blind to im- 
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ie pending dangers ; but it is the simplicity of wisdom, the implicitness of 
labo faith ; and the submission of independence, which philosophy and re- 

ual ligion inculcate. To one possessing this repose the future is a delightful 
: ay opanse; existence is a glorious destiny and action is un instructive pleas- 

: ure. It is a state of progress towards an ideal of minds, active because 
vhich ‘ 

atl of duty, hopeful because of heaven, sad because of sin. 
é Melancholy seems to have been a frequent companion of the muses, 
th, of “ ” s : “ ” 
ld of and to have “marked” many of the children of genius “for her own. 
By some law of mind, perhaps only by a sad succession of coincidences, 

wes learning has been frequently synonymous with sorrow and suffering. 
a Many of the world’s mental masters have “led lives of thought with 
f the § SrTOW beside them.” Poets and Philosovhers have felt the power of 
“passion’s sad sublime.” Egeria hath been often wooed. Solitude 
sought or enforced seems a necessary concomitant of mental effort. A 


and 





] 

a prison oftener than a palace hath been the birth place of immortal works. 
Thus literature, child of retirement, has ever worn the garb of a recluse: 
iS an ' . 

tales —the poet and the philosopher have been anchorites, not dreamers but 
cial thinkers. 

dopt- Melancholy, though sometimes sombre in its hues and forbidding in 


It its aspect, is nevertheless a mighty influence, impelling to the grandeur of 
independence and individuality; a powerful chain, binding the soul to 


- y: the capital advantages of concentrated action :-Lan irresistible charmer 
rimal . , . 

1 anf ” the force, the exaltation, and the elysium of moral goodness, Scorn 
ied not melancholy ; for it may be the gloom of bereaved affection, it may 


that be the drapery of a purpose wise as excellence and noble as truth; it 
may be the night which “sits brooding” upon the now chaotic elements 


we of philosophy, of science, of progress. 
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God. } Crue Freedom. 


em- . * * . . 
nions Trur freedom is a perfected state of activity; activity asan end; not 


finite | *tivity for an end. In true freedom, activity supersedes all ends and 

aims. It is itself its own motive power: it is itself its own end. The 

war, great distinction between bondage and true freedom is that in the one, 

the law of action has the mastery over action itself; while in the other, 

action has the mastery over the law of action. In the former, activity is 
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under the law: in the latter, activity in the law: the one may be said 
to be an out-law condition; the other, an in-law condition ; the one out 
of system ; the other systematized ; hence true freedom may be defined 
to be action systemized. 

‘True freedom, whether manifested in the muscular, in the mental, or 
in the moral life, is a phenomenon of a regular shape, of a logical 
mould ; it is a state of being necessitated in, and wrought out of an, 
established principle—osepience To Law. This is its basis. Wherever 
this is, there true freedom is. 

In the attainment of true freedom, obedience to law consists in and 
necessitates the fulfillment of three stages of activity ; first, the Mechan- 
ical ; second, the Philosophic ; third, the Poetic stage. These are the 
necessary steps to that state of being, in which activity itself is its own 
joy; in which activity itself is its own end. 

The first stage of activity, necessary to the development of true free 
dom, is the Mecuanicat. This is so called because the gracefulness, the 
philosophy and the joy of activity, are as yet above the measure of the 
new worker. Every effort of his, whether muscular or mental, pene 
trates into the depths of his consciousness, by virtue of impediments ; his 
efforts are measures of sweat and toil, rather than that of self-satisfaction 
in activity ; for he enters this stage ignorant of the adaption of means 
to ends, and labors under a painful sense of the want of power. As yet, 
he lacks power ; power such as derived from experience, science, virtue, 
goodness; and again, he lacks devotion to truth ; that inspiration which 
creates in his soul new life and new beauty. It is the peculiar character 
of this stage of activity to empower the new worker, and to clothe him 
with the worship, such as all free souls offer at the shrine of Eternal 
Truth. If he be weak, power makes him strong; if strong, power 
makes him stronger; so that whether weak or strong, power arms him 
with authority. Or if he be cold, devotion to truth enkindles within him 
warm sensibilities as with fire from its own majestic altar; if he be 
warm, this heightens his ardor; so that again, whether he be cold or 
warm, devotion to truth enables his soul to burn with a purer light before 
Divine Purity. As then, the new worker entered this stage with 
impotency, so now, having passed through the pangs, and throes, that 
mechanical toil begets, in its struggle after power and devotion, he 
comes forth with potency. Timidity gives way to confidence; pruder 
tial considerations in the choice of means to ends, succeeds blind appli- 
cation of force ; motion assumes the appearance of gracefulness, and 
activity, that of philosophic method; in short, he is born anew of 
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toil; he breathes the breath of outward might, of muscular strength ; 
or of inward valor, of mental and moral vigor. 

The next stage necessary to the development of true freedom, is the 
Puitosoruic. From his passive, the worker comes to the active state. 
Conscious of power, he now seeks for its development, and its efficacy. 
He finds in this stage, three conditions of activity: the manner how; 
the place where; and the time when, he must act. It is clear, that he 
must act logically : his power must follow a logical mode of development ; 
for in striving after the highest state of activity, or in the attainment of 
ahigher science of nature, and thus of a higher power, the truest mode 
is the logical ; all others are illegitimate, for all others lead either to no 
consequence, or to error, and hence to tyranny. The logical mode is as 
sure in its result as it is true, because it works by laws and systems 
arranged, and shaped into geometrical exactness and precision. Now the 
great distinction between a man of consequence and a man of no con- 
sequence, is, that the one has wrought out a definite, the other, an indefi- 
nite purpose of life. This comes to pass, owing, not always essentially 
to the inequality of original force of mind, character, learning, experi- 
eee, but chiefly to power, whether native or derwative, to learning, and 
to experience, being logically systematized. In a word, the one is a 
logical, and the other an illogical worker. If, therefore, the new worker 
be truly a consequential worker, a man of consequence, he must needs 
be a logical worker; it must needs that a logical method should inline, 
a well as outline, his being ; so that his feelings, principles, thoughts, and 
all his powers, might fall into a living line of order, as birds of migra- 
tion, and press steadily on to that highest state of activity—true 
freedom. 

Again, there must needs be a sphere for his activity. It is not neces- 
sary that this should always be great, or notable, or prominent, but it is 
enough that it be suitable. It is required that his outward sphere should 
be proportional to his inward measure. If he be spare in inward valor, 
or in inspiration, to play the cottager is not playing out of tune with 
nature; for in that, he has fulfilled his mission; he has filled that local 
sphere to the fullest of his extent. But if there indwells in his soul the 
power of a Shakespeare, or of a Chancellor Bacon, or of a Webster, he 
acts out of place ; out of the sphere of true freedom, if he acts not cos- 
mically : for great powers, like great bodies, are destined to gravitate 
and vivify systems of worldlings along their train; while small powers, 
like small bodies, are scattered abroad through space and time, for the 
sake of equilibrium. It is not an uncommon thing, in the social sys- 
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tem, that small men try to be great men; that the social grapplings, 
whose true sphere of freedom lies in best knitting the social parts into a 
contiguous and consistent whole, aspire to be the pillars and piles upon 
which the whole social fabric collectively rests. This is also true in the 
intellectual system, where men are eager to be called geniuses, profound 
thinkers, philosophers, and seers of their age; whereas, they mistake 
ambition for talent, talent for genius, and genius for inspiration. The 
worker, therefore, must not work out of his place, otherwise he works 
out of his individuality. 

And lastly, he must not mistake the time when to act. As there 
must needs be a suitable sphere, so must there be a convenient season for 
him to act. In the order of things, there is an old, and there is a new 
time ; if he be in either, as he must, he must act up to its demands. He 
must watch its every day facts to deduce new principles, or its every day 
principles, to recreate new facts, for in them are often wrapt up some old 

truths that have served their time, or some new, that have never served, 
and are only waiting for some humble citizen, or some master spirit, to 
place them in new relations, and thus give them a renewed consequence, 
He must, too, study its wants, its maxims, and, in a word, its signs, and 
thus draw from them a silent calling which shall find response to his in 
ward calling ; for the old may find him too precocious, too far advanced 
of his age; and for this reason it may not appreciate him ; while in the 
new, he may, by virtue of foresight and farsight, become its brightest 
light and its oracle. As, therefore, there is an appointed time for every 
thing: as trees do not unfold in Winter, nor fruits ripen in Spring; as 
songs are harsh without measure, and music is outlandish when out of 
time ; so must the worker observe his time. 

Passing through the Philosophic, with its three conditions of activi- 
ty, he arrives now to the last, the Porric stage, an experienced worker. 
The painstaking and toil of the first, together with the rigid coldness 
and prudential considerations of the second stage, now give way to 4 
higher state of activity, for now the worker is said to be artistically skill 
ed in the appliance of power. But artistic skill, in wielding power, is not 
the highest display of activity; the loftiest, and by far the sublimest 
state, which the soul endeavors after, is autonomic Spontaneity, 
Through exercise, artistic skill is transmuted into this state. Here, 
every muscular effort, or every exertion of the will, is beyond conscious 
ness. Activity is as free as the spring that gushes forth from its rocky 
cavern ; as free as the birds that sail in the upper sky, and as free as the 
stars that pursue their onward march through eternal space. Being thus 
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free, activity is to the worker an indwelling joy, for then it costs him no 
struggle, no effort. It is its own motive power; it is its own end. When 
activity becomes autonomically (if we are allowed to use the expression) 
spontaneous, then the grand aim of these three stages of activity is 
achieved, then /aw is obeyed. Then it is that the worker passes out of 
work into pure liberty; for the end and aim of these stages is to work 
the worker into perfect obedience to law: that he may live in the law; 
breathe it at every breath: that law may become the elements of his 
being; that it may comprehend his soul. Previous to these stages of 
activity, all his powers needed arrangement and unity, and the worker 
was unfit for effective action. Now, his powers are systematized; he, 
himself, is in a system; a worthy, and a necessary part. Previous 
to these stages, he was not in harmony with law; because he had not 
entered into a system of law; he was not a part of a whole, and there- 
fore was out of system. Law was a burden to his soul; obedience to 
law, incompatible with his being: he was therefore an out-law, and 
hence, too, out of the domain of true freedom. Now that he is system- 


~atized, he is in harmony with law; he keeps place and time with law; 


when law sings, for there is music in the harmony of law, he sings; he 
chimes, when law chimes; in short, he is so in the law, that there 
appears to be no law. Such is the theory of true freedom. 

Now let us first trace out the real existence of these stages of activity 
in the development of muscular and mental freedom; and then apply 
them in that of moral freedom. And though the subordinate conditions, 
place and time, may not find their existence in the developments of 
particular faculties of the mind; nor may they even be found, when we 
apply these stages to the development of moral freedom ; yet the outlines 
of the three stages themselves, are both discoverable in the development 
of mental freedom as a whole ; as well as visible in their application to 
the attainment of true moral freedom. 

Commencing, then, with the outward, the muscular life. There is the 
athlete, polished by Grecian training, or the gladiator, fresh from his 
Roman discipline; his arm brawny in might, his eye glowing with a 
scornful pride; to and fro in the arena, with conscious excellence, he 
moves; and he stands there, the embodiment of ideal strength, of swift- 
ness and of grace. Now it is evident that he is not born so, either of 
nature, or of chance, for the elements that constitute his proportion, 
evince a regular mould; first, his stability of attitude argues strength ; 
strength must needs have been born of toil, hence of the mechanical 
stage. Again, suretyinaim bespeaks a patient practice, and an unceasing 
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study of the manner of dealing the blow; of knowing where and when 
to strike; but here again, from a closer point of view, are recognized the 
essential conditions of the Philosophic stage; and, finally, swiftness in 
the race without exhaustion, or rather when exhaustion im the race passes 
the cognizance of consciousness, this, too, traces its origin to an economic 
expenditure of strength; an artistic skill in the appliance of power, and 
hence the Poetic stage. 

Passing from the outward life to the inward, we find trwe mental, like 
its material type, true muscular freedom, to show like traces of these 
stages. Follow, in the first place, the various changes which memory 
undergoes, previous to its free, spontaneous life. Within the university 
walls, you will find it sweating and toiling, that there may be inwrought 
into its native power retentiveness and tenacity ; there it struggles to 
master symbols, facts, or mathematical truths, and, at last, sueceeds in 
drawing forth from these, mnemonic strength. It now carries this 
newly-acquired element with it to another stage of activity. It is no 
longer a passive instrument, a negative force, striving for the acquisition 
of a new power to change its passive character, but emphatically an 
active one. In this stage, it apparently follows a logical mode of activ- 
ity ; for, while at one time it acts upon certain circumstances, at another, 
it seizes upon analogies and relations of facts, as aids to remembrance ; 
and in calling up the past, or in reviving apparently oblivious experien- 
ces, it moves too cautiously, lest the place and the time of ‘its recollee 
tion, through its medium, should suffer refraction. But through praetice, 
it enters into a third stage, where work becomes play, and painstaking 
inward joy; for it hag now the mastery of its own power, it is skilled im 
its use ; finally, remembrance, and recollective skill, cast off their systems 
of artificial mnemonics, and are thus transmuted into its free, spontaneous 
life. 

In like manner the first stage in the development of the freedom of 
reason, is characterized by the same severe discipline, as in the freedom 
of memory. This severity, this toiling for strength, and this knitting 
into its energies consistence, power and truthfulness, rests not entirely in 
training reason to be skilled in the logical conventionalities of the times 
but in schooling itself in a higher logic, as that of the mathematics. In 
the logic of the mathematics, therefore, it derives strength ; for what had 
power to burst open the gates of space, and to conduct a Newton, ora 
Kepler, from sphere to sphere, would also have power to open the gates 
of the domain of truth, and transport reason from one world of truth to 
another. Girt with this new impulse, and this new power, it enters its 
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active stage. Here, labor and toil are none the less relaxing, for, in 
its endeavor after conviction, or in its aspiration after a higher science of 
nature, there are pangs and throes, springing from illogical reasoning, it 
may be, or else from reasoning out of place and time; or possibly from 
want of candor, of disinterestedness, and of sincere devotion in search for 
truth, it may be beclouded by thick mists of doubt. But emerging from 
this state, our spiritual engine finds its lawful, logical track; whether 
reasoning directly or indirectly, it moves with precision, steadiness, and 
skill. With stout shafts of argumentation, as with the bolts of Jove, 
stroke by stroke it dashes through mists and clouds of doubt, and bathes 
itself in the fulness of Eternal light. This may be called its poetic 
stage ; one of poetic joy in the appliance of power. Far transcending 
this, succeeds another ; this is its state of autonomic Spontaniety. Here, 
laborious processes of argumentation are not felt as such, but truths and 
conclusions are, as it were, attained by intuition, and it is here that its 
enunciations are axiomatic, simple, and pregnant with oracular meaning ; 
and it is here that we find the true philosopher and the Seer. 

But what is true of the logical power, is true of imagination, for the 
history of its endeavors after true freedom, manifests the same distinctive 
stages of activity. Accordingly, we find that it aims at first to central- 
ize power; power of penetration, of conception, and of expression ; for 
power in these is essential to sublimity in art, poetry, and philosophy. 
No sooner is power centralized, than power is exercised. In the manifold 
forms of its activity, is traceable the idea of truthfulness, In statuaries 
of fame, or in paintings, in poems, or in systems of philosophy, all these 
are radiant with this idea, because truthfulness is and should be the logic 
of all the forms of its development. But the conditions of place and 
time are none the less visible in its activity ; for we see that it at times 
prefers the sphere of the orator to that of the poet ; or, perchance, when the 
times are less earthly, and more spiritual, it plays the minstrel and not the 
demagogue. Again, from a continued appliance of its powers, it enters into 
anew life, a life of joy and not of toil ; for activity here springs from artistic 
skill, and not from premeditation ; premeditation argues consciousness of 
effort, while artistic skill is a second nature. Finally, it reaches that 
state of activity which transcends even its second nature, and one that is 
its own end—true freedom. It is here that it acts in no vain show; it 
puts on no mask, but it penetrates through majestic seemings, and strikes 
for majestic truths. 

Thus far, we see that the three stages of activity, call them by what- 
ever name you please, whether Mechanical or Passive, Philosophie or 
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Active, Poetic or Skillful; all have their real existence in the develop- 
ment of both muscular and mental freedom. Now let us test the truth 
of this theory by the application of its principle to the development of 
true moral freedom. Accordingly, let our moral nature, that is, desires, 
will, and conscience, enter the first, the Mechanical stage : and let it toil 


there, in the study of first principles, or of whatever tends to give it pow- J. 


er and tone. The result is manifest; it becomes strong, powerful and 
authoritative. What, it may be asked, if it should, on that account, act 
illegitimately, unlawfully? Simply do this: As soon as it is capable of 
effective action ; as soon as action carries with it the moral character of 
the agent and determines his moral destiny, then let this moralnature 
enter the second, the Philosophie stage. Here let desires and will (we 
leave a powerful conscience out of the question, because a powerful con- 
science always acts legitimately) be curbed by the logic of the highest, 
and the most perfect system of morality, (and there is no other system 
more perfect than Divine Revelation,) let our moral nature search out 
and define its being in all its dimensions and relations to space and to time, 
What then follows? Moral legitimacy ; in other words, desires and will 
which are finite, will harmonize with Desires and Will Infinite: for as 
long as there is an antagonism of wills,so long will there be no moral 
legitimacy, but moral confusion in the moral government. By passing 
through the Philosophic stage then, our moral nature, however powerful, 
and wayward is rectified: hence comes moral rectitude. Again, let this 
moral rectitude continue its activity and the result is plain; for that can 
not be anything else than moral joy ; a subjective moral delight in well 
doing. This is what is called its Poetic stage. Forth from these stages of 
moral activity naturally springs that state of being in which our moral 
powers are no longer under the law of the moral government, but in the law. 
They then find their proper station and their rightful position in the 
system of Divine Providence. Feeling, volition, and moral perception, 
all keep place and time with law; when law sings, they sing, they 
chime when law chimes; in short, they are so in the law, that there 
appears to be no law. Y. Wy 
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; pow- §- To that clime no mortal knows, 

il and Musically through the valley 

nt, act Lying in its still repose ; 

able of Onward daily, bright and gaily, 
ctor of Ceaselessly thy current flows. 
nature Good betide us, angels guide us, 

ll (we Travelers to that unseen land ; 

al com Soft and palmy breezes balmy, 
ighest That the orange trees have fanned, 

Waft us soothly safe and smoothly, 

bystem Till we reach the welcome strand. 
_— We are speeding, thou receding 
a — In the distance from the view; 
nd wi Time hath hid thee—now we bid thee 
; for Early home, a last adieu. 
» moral Vain is yearning—ne’er returning, 
passing May we trace our course anew. 
werful, And thou olden land of golden 

let this Promise in the times of yore,— 
at Cale Regions airy, gladsome, fairy, 

in well Say, what good have ye in store ¢ 
tages of Speak ye swelling voices, telling 
» moral Of the myriads gone before, 
the law. No replying, sound or sighing, 

in the Sends the silent future back,— 
ception, Dim, uncertain, hangs the curtain 
g, they Over all our coming track, 
t there Yet confiding still abiding, 
s, wa Let no joys the present lack. 


Trusting, cheerful then, nor fearful, 
Press we on our onward way ; 
Streaming lightly, fair and brightly, 
Floats above our pennon gay ; 
Voices singing, * weetly ringing, 
Words of hope and promise say. 1. KL raved 
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£es Feuilletons. 


1. The Yale Banner. 

2. Supplement to the Yale Banner. 

8. Gloria Sophomorum Fuma est, by a Freshman. 

4. Laws of the Foot Ball Game, by a Graduate. 

5. The Battle of the Ball, a Lay done about the Year of our Lord MDCCOLIII, 
by a Freshman. 

6. A revised edition of the “ Battle of the Ball,” by a Sophomore. 

7. The Arbiter, “ Be just and fear not.” 

8. The Bawl of the Battle, by a Sophomore and a Freshman. 

9. The Yale Gallinipper. 


“Tue melancholy autumn days” have brought down an unusual num- 
ber of dry leaves. An extensive series of effusions rhymed, unrhymed 
and prosaical has been added this year to Yalensian literature, so exten- 
sive, indeed, that with due regard for our own pence and the characters 
of those writing and written of, we are constrained to say that the lay of 
the Jast minstrel is a consummation, devoutly to be wished. In the 
spirit of pure philanthropy, therefore, we conceive it to be our duty, even 
at this late hour, to exhort these unhappy victims of the cacoethe 
scribendi to spare their own self-respect, the characters and feelings of 
their subjects, and. the cash of the College community. “Live and let 
live.” 

How such an accumulation of “poems” and papers has come about 
is more easily imagined than described. The first two were to meet the 
usual wants of the students. The remainder must be referred, in what 
ratio respectively we know not, to the huge enterprise of publishers, the 
literary ambition of some among us, or, perhaps, as most of them are of 
a polemic nature, to a reversal of the principle contained in that ancient 
proverb concerning the non-mordacious propensities of a noisy mastiff. 
But whatever may have been the originating motives the fact remains 
but too palpable, whilst the trunks of our old elms are daily proclaiming 
in huge letters, on huge placards, the advent of some small pheenix, 
engendered in the ashes of the old. 

It is now high time to protest against any farther demand on our 
patience and good nature, and we shall endeavor to give a few cogent 
reasons for the suppression of these ebullitions of over-heated class-fee- 
ing and personal malice. In so doing we do not denounce bad individa- 
als but bad qualities, which we all more or less possess. It is not out 
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desire to deny the real talent evinced in several of these productions, but 
to show that it is misdirected. It is not our design to decry that spirit 
which is jealous of, and defends stoutly the class honor. It is not un- 
known to us that there are many of us such peculiarly happy subjects of 
wit and humor, as to be great stumbling blocks to those who have a keen 
sense of the ridiculous. But that classes, societies and individuals, should 
be made the butts of public ridicule and abuse, does not at all follow. 

In the first place, it provokes the wrong kind of class feeling. That 
this sentiment, so admirably developed in the hearty sympathy of class- 
mates and the earnest effort to sustain by word and action the honor and 
reputation of one and all, should degenerate to a clannish enmity 
towards others, is something so undesirable that anything tending that 
way should be immediately put down. But such causes do exist. The 
applying to the members of a rival class such elegant appellatives as 
“asses,” “sheep,” “dogs,* is no more conciliating than in good taste, 
and can only be excelled in the latter particular by the rather remarka- 
ble assertion of another bard, that the fame of the class to which he had 
the honor of belonging, would last “a thousand years.” We would 
suggest, too, that such expressions as “infamous scheme,” “downright 
falsehood of sneaking and contemptible inferiority,” are rather too strongly 
alkaline to come under the name of Attic Salt; and, indeed, have so 
much of the base in their nature, as to be “ words that burn” in a very 
different sense from the original meaning of the poet. We have read 
language very similar in the partisan papers of the “fierce democracie,” 
and heard it from stump orators without surprise, but have always sup- 
posed that collegians might assume the appearance at least of gentler 
manners. 

In the second place, there is too much individual abuse, too many 
wgenerous allusions, and too much sly hinting and implication. There 
are some who can receive this abuse with callousness or at least indiffer- 
mee. There are more who seem to and yet donot. Others are keenly 
sensitive to it. Perhaps if thoughtless partisanship and volatile ill-nature 
knew better the depth of the wounds which some of their thrusts inake, 
and that while there may be brief laughter on many faces there shall be 
long suffering in the mind of one, their better feelings would soon tri- 
umph. It should be remembered that those among us who have laugh- 
able points of personal appearance or character are quite as apt to feel, 
and feel deeply, as other men. We cannot of course here give instances 
of those who have suffered in this way, but it is sufficiently evident that 
there are many of them. We must confess to not being sufficiently con- 
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crete in our ideas to wish to see the individual anatomized. We like to 
see shams cut up and all false pretension put down, but we hope the 
mental mince-meat of our metaphorical sausage makers will not be made 
from the “indivisum porcum” of any one of the common herd. 

A third objection is the amount of untruth told. It is bad to ridicule 
real failings. It is worse, although perhaps less stinging, to assert that 
which is not true of a man or a body of men. It is equally bad to pre- 
varicate and make the good seem bad—to sneer at anything well done 
in pointing out some ulterior object of the doer—to insinuate his honors 
are borrowed or bought—to insinuate his conduct savors of favoritism 
towards his society and, in general, to make him a wretch most intensely 
concentrated on the welfare of himself and his. In view of this very 
general characteristic of these papers we are tempted to quote their own 
words against them at each successive appearance. 

“If every lie that was told that day, 
Took a hogshead of water to wash it away, 
*Twould take the whole of New Haven bay, 
And perceptibly lower the Atlantic.” 

An alternative objection may be added. If we must have these doe 
uments do let us have a little more stamina that they may not wilt down 
so quickly. If you must get off ill-natured jokes let there be as much 
point to them as their bad temper will allow. And as a gentleman once 
remarked to his tall clerk, we “don’t want you any longer.” 

“For brevity is very good, 
If w’ are, or are not, understood.” 

And, to leave effects and go back to sources, we would finally protest 
against this vice of “Insincerity” among us as evil in itself. It is um 
healthy and ungenerous. Those who take these periodical means of 
giving vent to it are exposing springs of action as evil to themselves as 
to those calumniated. Good fellows may soil their fingers with dirty 
business and be not much defiled, but so far forth as they have the heart 
to do it we must reckon them bad fellows, Whilst we see so much 
written out in the spirit of good nature and genuine fun, but in a style of 
humor ill-natured and malicious, we, as every one else, shall believe there 
is something wrong in the mind and heart of the writer. Any farther 
than this it is not province to go. 

But to a reform of this spirit and a suppression of the printed mani- 
festations of it we hope all lovers of fairness and truth will give their 
efforts. It is beneath the dignity of collegians to engage in a warof 
paper bullets with pop-guns of such small calibre as the present quality 
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of our college bulletins, And it is yet farther beneath the aspiration of 
sensible fellows and honorable to bandy epithets, and be emulous in ran- 
corous dispute and the mention of unpleasant truths. The true cause 
of Momus it behooves to stand up manfully for and in the true spirit of 
fun cast off these Scribes and Pharisees of a corrupted dispensation who 
make broad their phylacteries, and would have us believe that they are 
the veritable priests. 


"Tis good to be merry and wise, 
"Tis good to be honest and true.” 





The Great flen of College. 


“ Though proud in promise, big in previous thought, 
Experience damps their triumph.” 

THERE are two distinct classes of College Great Men, each unmistake- 
able in its individuality. The one embraces those who stand high in 
intellect, in genius or in manners, from a true estimate of their character. 
The other, those who stand equally high, but only in their own estima- 
tion. The first are self-evident Great Men, objectively speaking; the 
second, subjectively. For the one, a triumph is reserved till active life 
tests the steel of their character ; with the other a burnish of superficiality 
passes for the brilliancy of native talent, and they enjoy a present imag- 
inary triumph, which experience will serve but to dampen and destroy. 
Leaving the former to a self-consciousness of greatness, which present 
neglect or misappreciation cannot even startle, much less undermine, 
we will now, without even asking their leave, anoint the mental optics of 
the latter class, with a little of the eye-salve of ridicule, that they may 
“see themselves as others see them,” and we beg that none will accuse 
us of remarking upon their peculiarities, for the gratification of personal 
malice or for mere amusement, as it is solely in a spirit of philanthropy 
and self-sacrifice, that we attempt the thankless task. The sketches we 
offer, perhaps, are drawn from immediate personal observation, perhaps 
not. If they are, they are true; if drawn from other sources, they are 
true only so far forth as their application can be discerned ; and, kind 
reader, if any of these pictures, duplicate lineaments of your own por- 
trait, are discernible, pray do not, for your own sake, tell any one of it, 
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since the writer, being incognito, can certainly have no interest in the 
matter. We shall enumerate the characteristics of these Great Men, 
each one by itself. This arrangement does not however preclude the 
possibility of finding two or more varieties in one individual character, 
as is often the case. We appropriate a paragraph to each trait, merely 
by way of clearness. First, then, in the catalogue, is that descendant of 
some great hero or statesman. He may not even bear the honored fam- 
ily name, but his great grandfather's greatness has in some way, he thinks, 
become his legacy, and he rests in this pride of ancestry, demanding 
respect, yea even deference. He may be a mere intellectual cypher, 
may fill his pocket with hands oftener than his head with an idea, (two 
would more than fill it;) but with a certain class, heraldic passes for 
specific reputation, and with them does he sit apart from the base-born 
crowd, chewing the cud of dignity ; sometimes, either by way of solace 
or because he has nothing better to do, he condescends to chew another 
sort of cud, less dignified but considerably more expensive. We intro- 
duce a second class by astory of Daniel Webster’s boyhood. His father, 
on returning from a day’s absence, asked his son Ezekiel what he had 
been doing through the day : “ Nothing, Sir,” answered Ezekiel. ‘“ Daniel, 
what have you been about?” “Helping ’Zeke!” answered Daniel. Now 
in College there are many who are like the great Webster only in the 
one thing that they are always “helping ’Zeke,” and yet they conjure 
up a greatness hardly surpassed in their estimation, by the college days 
of that Great Man. Their very laziness keeps them from hearing the 
ridicule others bestow upon them. Such are the sluggards, who feel a 
consciousness of great ability within: who imagine themselves to con- 
ceive vast ideas in their own brain, but are never known to allow expres 
sion to their bright thoughts. They feel a might in themselves, but are 


the discretionary heroes, who, on some far off hilltop, survey the fight 


and feel a generalship which they hardly care to test in action. They 
are afraid to undeceive themselves; their companions, however, do 
not need to be undeceived in regard to them. Again, another variety! 
A man is accidentally chosen to some petty office in a really valuable 


College Society, as the Treasuryship of Beethoven, for example. He’ 


immediately becomes the main prop of the Society, its prominent man. 
He talks for its interest, (and his own;) loudly too, (for he loves the 
sound of his own voice;) and if by chance he leaves that Society, it 
roust (says he) ultimately decline. He now attributes its imperfections 
to his own departure, and feels a self-importance which he never fails to 


make evident to all around. We come now to speak of an intellectual 
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clique of Great Men, whose greatness actually lies in their mind. Those 
wonderful study machines, like the Hindoo praying mills, which aceumu- 
late knowledge tremendously. Their minds are receptacles, into which 
authors and philosophers unconsciously shovel ideas for safe keeping, 
They wonder “ that one small head can carry all they know,” till finally 
each incorporates the greatness of every author he has read into his own 
personality, and is henceforth a Great Man. It is something like a mis- 
cellaneous mass of writing, extracts from authors of every description, 
bound most inconsistently in calf-skin ; nobody mistakes the binding for 
the contents. Would you see the likeness of such a man, 


“Go to his study; on the nearest shelf 
Stands a mosaic portrait of himself.” 


And here come in properly the Great Writers of College. One spans 
the confines of Eternity, while another is content with circumnavigating 
the globe. Now what is more fitted tomake Great Men, than abundant 
travel in foreign parts, and how can mind thrive better, than by such ex- 
tensive roamings, even though they be but freaks of the imagination 
upon parchment. We say then to such, get astride the lightning, if you 
will ; look over the edge of some star up and down into space, if it seems 
good, but always bear in mind the fate of that rocket which went up 
well enough, but came down like a stick. Beware alsoof that step, and 
ashort one it is too, between the sublime and the ridiculous. Again, 
some of our writers here are so familiar with the leading essayists of the 
day that, perhaps unconsciously, perhaps not, the mantles of those literary 
Elijahs have fallen upon these Elishas, though considerably soiled and 
torn in the descent. When these imitators are under weigh, however, in 
the division room or elsewhere, the whisper, “Where now is the good 
old Elijah,” is sure to be passed along the amused columns of listeners. 
One word only of caution to these aspirants. If you must plagiarize 
either a style or whole paragraphs, pray execute the theft in a workman- 
like manner, that you may not disgust the hearers with the thief. Even 
alie well told, you know, sounds better than a bungling one. Let me 
introduce one more class of great writers. Those who have a perfect 
mill-race of words, with ideas, however, at a premium. Their essays 
remind us of a big pyramid, inhabited by a single man who occasionally 
becomes visible in the doorway. So far do their lofty periods rise among 
the clouds, that the little bit of an idea, hermiting amid the high-flown 
exaggerations, when it does appear is hardly recognizable. Let us now 
pause a moment to stare at several varieties of accidental Great Men in 
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the literary line. Some unforeseen hit in a speech, say on the subject of 
America and its symbolic bird, places a man at a giddy height. His 
head swims, and he actually comes very near breaking the neck of his 
common sense. In time to come that man’s greatness is established to 
his entire satisfaction. One cannot room in the same entry with this 
Great Man, without feeling an involuntary respect for him. If doubted, 
try it by all means, my friend! Another has a peculiarly ironical (so he 
thinks) mode of expressing himself. Perchance in a speech or essay, he 
tries to make the imaginary skeptic, or his fancied opponent, “ bite off 
the head of a nail.” He raises a laugh throughout the entire audience ; 
whether at him or his wit, he stops not to think, but considers his repu- 
tation now, about as high as the average run of reputations in College, 
and he is henceforward an insufferable incubus on the community, 
“Ego, mihi, me!” is his Latin vocabulary, with the frequent modification 
“ Egomet,” and an occasional “ Egomet ipse.” 

There is another group of “accidentals,” confined however to the 
Senior Class, who will feel slighted, should we pass them by unnoticed, 
These may always be known by the “ brass” with which they assert their 
claims to notoriety, for they all wear (for some reason or other) huge 
watch keys; whether they have watches to wind with them or not, is 
another question. You can always distinguish this group by the insignia, 
and this is often the only way in which they distinguish themselves, 
Reader! always avoid these men! Take off your hat and step from the 
side-walk while they pass! In this case, virtue will be its own reward. I 
will not point out the hall in which these men meet for mutual admira- 
tion, neither will I discuss the entertainment enjoyed in that “Cradle of 
Great Men,” as being perhaps myself a ®. B. K., it becomes me not to 
divulge the internal economy of that society. But now turn the atten- 
tion to our Great Political Man! He sways the “vast majority” of a 
Freshman society, or holds “ unlimited influence” over some six or eight 
of his fellow students; knows every society badge at first sight, and 
can repeat the names of all the college societies without a blunder. He 
is always drawing comparisons between the statesmen of America and 
the Society men in this, (as he calls it,) the nursery of Congress. The 
oracle of a few weak minded admirers, he revels in the consciousness of 
one “who makes or ruins with a smile or frown.” You will recognize 
this man, by his abstracted air and meditative demeanor; also by his 
utter inattention to the regular college studies; quite often too, by 
sickly growth on the upper lip. He never rises to speak in public, till 
loudly called for, and then is sure to commence an elaborate speech by 
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saying that he has not thought on the question under consideration ; 
“really did not know what it was till he entered the hall :” while at the 
same time, studied notes on the subject are snugly hid away in his coat- 
tail. Will these men, think you, ever represent our nation, in its Halls 
of Legislation? They may! Let us here mention another species under 
the genus, Great Men. They who wish to be great, and who to this 
end, put their trust in their tailors, though frequently their tailor fails to 
put his trust in them. They never have aspec of dust on their velvet, or 
a superfluous brain in their head. Such have often the Shanghai pecul- 
jarities of a strut and large stomach. If perchance a knot of these Great 
Men associate together, and a title to distinguish their parvenuism is 
applied, they immediately appropriate the same with a slight modification 
perhaps, and think themselves honored by the distinction. These men 
are excellent however for one thing, viz. as signs on which to hang 
dry goods; walking advertisements for their clothiers. Such are often 
the satellite Great Men, priding themselves on being the companions of 
one or two talented fellows, who tolerate, either because they cannot get 
tid of them, or as the alligators do the wrens who pick their teeth, be- 
cause they are good enough after-dinner acquaintances. It requires no 
laborious astronomical process to take the mean diameter of the brains 
of this class, who notwithstanding, often make themselves positively dis- 
agreeable, so that one hates to havethem about. The fact that they as- 
sociate with superior men, makes them suppose themselves Great also ; 
like the boy who drank cat-nip tea, till he could do nothing but mew. 
At prayers on Sabbath evening, these men imaging, like the vain man 
mounted on an elephant at a caravan, that the people have congregated 
to feast their eyes on them, forgetting that they have come merely to 
“see the Elephant.” 

Then the dignified Great Men! So high up in their own estimation 
that they fear to let goa particle of that assumed dignity, lest they drop 
to a level with their classmates, whom they regard at a vast distance 
below them. These are in the position of the man caught by robbers 
and hung by his hands on the edge of a cliff, where he remained all 
tight in anxious suspense, fearing to let go only to find at day dawn, that 
he had been clinging to the rim of a chalk-pit, but a few feet deep. 
Such in like manner only await the dawn of some accidental occurrence, 
to discover what a very short distance it is possible for them to fall. 
Their dignity is like the piece of looking glass which some of them (a 
fact) carry in their hats, a source of vanity to themselves, but a fund for 
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self-consequence. If Sophomores, they pity the poor Freshmen; one 
year more, and they speak of the “lower classes” with the utmost con- 
tempt, and if such men get to be Seniors, (which we are sorry to say is 
often the case,) they look down upon the rest of College as poor toiling 
inch-worms, crawling up, measure by measure, to the immense elevation 
they have attained. We come now to a very inferior class of Great 
Men, almost beneath notice; however, being somewhat notorious and 
rather scarce, we venture to put one mark upon them. We mean those 
fractional parts of men, who are always busy in College, about little 
things, aceomplishing nothing. 

“Gratis anhelans, multa agendo nihil agens.” Such attach the utmost 
importance to a few trifling studies, and memorizing a few large-sounding 
technicals in each branch, use them on every occasion. Such in Senior 
year almost invariably enter the Laboratory, that they may there have s 
grand field to fuss; and the remarks upon blow-pipes and test-tubes 
which they inflict on their friends, would lead a stranger to imagine them 
the most perfect masters of Analytical Chemistry in College, while the 
truth is, they are perfect nuisances in the shop, and absolutely unbearable 
out. These men are well versed in the “noisy laugh which speaks the 
vacant mind.” Like a drum, they make a good deal of sound from 
mere emptiness. Next we find a few straggling Great Men. One falls 
back on the reputation of some near relative in a former Class, who was 
considered talented. Though such an one may clothe himself in a lion 
robe reputation, skinned even from a brother, the ass’ ears will be sure to 
overtop in some way or other; some little hole, a word, or an act, will lé 
out at least the tips of the ears. Now, my friend, allow a single word of 
advice from Addison, who says, “ the very best way to seem to be any 
thing, is really to be what you would seem.” Another is the man of 
Universal talent; a huge contradiction of that law of nature which 
assigns to individuals particular spheres of activity. He considers him 
self “Jack of all trades,” while everybody else adds, “good at none! 

He has a way of telling all he knows at once, but cannot conceal his 
ignorance of what he does n’t know. Of course he can rhyme; so be 
comes out early as Class-poet, and heralds in a Latin title on the Collegs 
elms, his coming reputation ; or, perchance, he transcribes the Macaule 
ian style of versification into the more classic College dialect; all this 
merely to show what he can do if necessary. In fine, this Great Manis 
a most officious intermeddler with everything ; we wish there were fewe 
such in College! Our limits forbid mention of many other character 
istics, which a careful observation has pointed out in the Great Me 
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among us. The roué student and his opposite, the delicate ladies’ man ; 


con- | these, otherwise called the “ Hards and Softs” of the College world, each 
ay is | 2m extreme of inevitable greatness. The would-be witty man, at whose 
iling | jokes respect for old age forbids us to laugh. The independent many 
ation | Who continually treads on everybody’s toes, and expects the owners of 
treat | the toes to ask his pardon. Passing by all these, and many more ¢jus- 
and § dem generis, we conclude with a brief paragraph on those who leave 
those | College, Great Men. This class contains many of the Dignitaries, or, (to 
little J use the shortened form,) the “Digs” of College. Men who never 


allow their mental shoe-strings to be untied. Some of these, a limited 


tmost § number, however, in the same year, take a valedictory, which leaves 
nding § them usually, as the small pox does its victims, to be pitied for the rest 


Senior 
lave & 
-tubes 


of their lives. Others of them take high orations, and make their first 
College speech at Commencement. Their elbows, knees and thumbs, are 
all the while describing various angles, and their speaking apparatus does, 
to be sure, need a little more of Professor North’s oily instruction, but 
yet, in all cases, they never fail of making a very high oration. The 
Dissertation men and the Colloquial speakers are very seldom Great Men. 
These leave College honest and upright, never having soiled their integ- 
rity in seeking distinction. 

Having judged College honors in themselves not worth the price of a 
broken constitution and a stretched conscience, they go forth into the 
world wearing a pair of “ mens’ sibi conscia recti” shoes, to plod along as 
far up the hill of Fame as they can honestly go, and no further! Are 
these the ones who make the mistake? Again, in this class we find a 
few (more or less) who graduate by a special vote of the Faculty a little 
thead of their class, and thus prematurely become great. Whether they 
are escorted to the depot by a few admiring classmates and a band of 
music, or not; whether they address their constituents (including cab 
men and porters) at the depot, from an accidental butter tub, turned 
bottom upwards, or not, is of no consequence; they have attained noto- 
tiety and are henceforth Great Men. Perhaps they graduated thus 
tarly, as editors of a libelous paper; perchance, on account of breaking 
ascore or two of windows, frames and all; or because of a violent antip- 
athy to praying in public at early dawn ; no matter for what cause, they 
were smart enough to get the start of their classmates, and thus claim a 
niche in the Temple of College Renown. You may see these Great Men 
every now and then revisiting the scenes of their youthful glory. They 
sit conspicuous in the gallery with an air of conscious superiority, and 


looking through the eye-glasses of a warped imagination at the well filled 
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Chapel seats, are certain that for the moment the hardness of the benches 
is n by the students, in their eagerness to contemplate their old 
glorious companions in arms. 

Thus we might follow these sketches much further—the material 
is ready at our hand. One or two good subjects are sitting in our room 
as we write; but we forbear, lest even now, a misstep may prove the 
writer to be but another Boswell, etching his own features, while attempt 
ing to draw the likenesses of his fellow-students. 





Memorabilia Dalensia. 


YALE LITERARY MAGAZINES. 
NO. I.—* LITERARY CABINET.” 


Wuart is the history of Yalensian Literature? We propose to give a partial 
answer to this question by publishing brief notices of the periodicals which pre 
ceded the Yale Lit. There were four, the first of which, The Literary Cabinet, 
was commenced in the year 1806, by the Class of 1807. Its Editors were 

Leonarp E. Wares, New Haven. 
Taomas S. Gaiuwxz, Charleston, S. C. 
Jacos Sutuertann, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

None of these are now living. Mr. Wales commenced the practice of law with 
the most flattering prospects of eminence, but died in 1823. Mr. Grimke, whow 
writings are widely known, and who received from his Alma Mater the degree d 
LL. D., died in 1834. Dr. Sutherland, late Judge of the Supreme Court in New 
York, died in 1845. These are the only persons who appear in the paper as respom 
sible Editors, but there seem to have been others of the Senior Class engaged # 
contributors, of whom Dr. Taylor, of this College, was one. 

The following is a copy of the “Conditions” published in the first No. 

“I, This Paper will be under the direction of Editors chosen from the Senio 
Class. 

“IL It will be published once a fortnight, on a half-sheet, in the octavo form. 

“TIL Its price will be one dollar per annum—fifty cents to be paid in advance.” 

The first No., comprising eight pages of nearly the size of those of the present 
Lit.,, was issued November 15th, under the following motto from Cicero: ‘‘Si non 
tantus fructus perciperetur ex studiis, quantum percipi constat, sed ex his delect» 
tio sola peteretur; tamen haec animi remissio judicanda esset libero homine dignis 
sima.” It contained as prose-matter the prospectus and one other article. From 
the former we make a few extracts. It commences: “ In recommending this paper 
to the patronage of the public, the Editors are actuated by no selfish motives. The 
pecuniary profit which may be derived from an extensive circulation is, by an unal 
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terable resolve, to be appropriated to the education of poor Students in this Semi- 

” * * * * “The Literary Cabinet, it is probable, will exist for many 
years to come and future students will zealously contend for the honor of contribu- 
ting the best pieces to furnish its columns. The papers which we now publish will 
not only be read by persons at present on the stage, but they will be searched into 
many ages hence by our successors who may want them for the purpose of guides or 
beacons in their course. Who knows but on the foundation which we now establish 
there may hereafter be raised a superstructure more grand and more useful than we 
can at present conceive of?” * * * * “ Jtis feared by a few individuals that 
the Literary Cabinet is the offspring of an hour, and will perish with the other 
a of the day. Disgraceful would it be to this College should such be its 

The disgrace, however, was actually incurred, for the last No. of the Cabinet is 
dated Oct. 1807. 

We do not propose to criticise the Magazine, nor at present to make selections 
from it. Its divisions were, the department of prose and “The Bower,” which, 
considered as a collection of poetry, if we were going to criticise, we should pro- 
nounce rather unsatisfactory. A large portion of it was occupied with translations, 
riddles ,charades, &c. Of the prose we have made a summary index as follows: 


The Essayist, in 14 Nos. , Sir Malcolm, in 2 Nos. 
Profession of Law, 9 “ | Beauty, 

Immortality of the Soul, 5 “ | Cowper, 

Rhyme, 5 “ | Reverence for Antiquity, 
Taste for Beauties of Nature, 8 “ | Style of Virgil’s Pastorals, 
Human Prescience, 8 “ | Wit. 


Origin and formation of Yale College, 2 “ 

We find no Editor’s Tables, but of course circumstances required that they should 
occasionally appear in brief notices. We copy one, which seems to be directed at 
an undesirable contributor. 

“Nore—Mr. C. C., who showed his head, or, (speaking more correctly,) his 
band, in the last number of the Canrnet, is requested for two reasons not to dis- 
dblige the Editors with farther communications. First, because he is not able to 


_ produce anything worthy of notice ; and secondly, because what he does produce 


we fear will be plagiarized.” 
LITERARY SOCIETIES. 
The Society elections taking place upon the evening of Oct. 12th, resulted as 


follows : 
LINONIA. BROTHERS. 
President. 
J. W. Hooxer. C. E. Taumsvutt. 
Vice-President. 
W. W. Gorpon. S. Waker. 
Secretary. 
T. S. Strona, L. H. Tucker. 
Vice-Secretary. 
J.T. Patog. G. P. Barxer. 


On the same evening an Oration and a Poem were delivered before the Linonian 
Society—the Oration by Mr. J. E. Rains, of the Senior Class, and the Poem by Mr. 
J. M. Burrall, of the Sophomore Class. 
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ANNUAL FOOT BALL CONTEST. 


[cHatLence. ] 
“Let them come on, the base-born crew, 
Each soil-stained churl, alack ! 
What gain they but a splitten skull, 
A sod for their base back.” 


SOPHOMORES |! 


The Class of ’57 challenge the Class of 56 to a game of Foot-Ball, Best three 


in five. 
Samvet Soovitxz, Joszru OC. Jackson, 


Aus. H. Srrone, Cuas. H. Srare, 
Jno. M. Hotmes, J. Lepyarp Sirs, 
Yale, Oct. 19th, 1853. 
[acozrrance. ] 


The Class of ’56 hereby accept the /ate challenge of the Class of ’57 to play at 
Poot-Ball, and will meet them on the usual ground, at 2 o'clock, P. M., on Saturday, 


Oct. 22d. 
In behalf of the Class of ’56, 
W. H. Arnor, 
D. M. Mean, Committee, 
F. F. Marsuat, 

The contest took place upon the appointed day and terminated after the firs 
game; both Classes being dissatisfied with the decision of the Umpires. For par 
ticulars, see small bills. 

BURIAL OF EUCLID. 

The funeral rites of the far-famed Euclid were solemnized with becoming (!) 
exercises on the evening of Friday, the 11th inst., by the Sophomore Class, in the 
presence of a large attendance of sympathizing friends. 





Editor's Table. 
“ Pve just pellinenb eetene you.”—Old Song. 


Just come out. For several weeks we have daily heard the question asked, 
“Who gets out the next No. of the Yale Lit.” “We are the unfortunate one,” is 
the reply. ‘‘ When is it coming out?” is the next question. Unfortunate we re- 
spond, ‘‘ As soon as we get ready for it; probably in a week or so.” “ Laziness 
personified,” ejaculates the questioner, and turns upon his heel. How much impu- 
dence and ingratitude there is in this world! We have treated such remarks with 
as much coolness and indifference as an Irishman, we heard of, treated abusive lan- 
guage which was used towards him. He was in the employ of the superintendent 
of a large manufacturing establishment, whom we shall call “the Major.” The 
Major set Pat (of course that was the Irishman’s name) to work, one morning, 00 
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a particular job, and told him to keep at it until he finished it. Pat had not been at 
work long, before an overseer of the establishment came along, and having differ- 
ent ideas than those of the Major about the feasibility of this work being done, 
ordered the Irishman to stop—‘ I shall not do so without the Major's orders, Sir,” 
says Pat. The order was repeated several times and invariably received the same 
answer. Finally, the overseer waxed very angry, “Go to the Devil!” sayshe. “I 
shall not do so without the Major's orders, Sir,” responds Pat, as he very coolly con- 
tinued his work. 

Dear Readers,—We come before you with tears in our eyes. We are suffering 
from one of the evils which flesh is peculiarly heir to. We have a cold in our Ed- 
itorial head. It is not at all necessary to expatiate at length upon the inconvenien- 
ees and disagreeabilities of this malady. Everybody, who is not acephalous, knows 
what it is and how it acts, and you can all, therefore, sympathize with us in our 
affliction. Our ideas are so conglomerated by its influence that it is hard work to 
do the last duty of an Editor and be “as funny as we can” in an Editor’s Table, 
Oheu (or O-catch-eu) me miserum! Now colds are the usual concomitants of 
winter, and so is snow. It has looked a very little like snow several times during 
the last few days, and it may not be amiss at the present time to give you a piece 
of poetry on the above mentioned article, which fell into our hands like one of those 
*gently gushing flakes” which the poet speaks of. We did not find it on the fly- 
leaf of a Chapel hymn book, (would that our seat owned one of those productive 
hymn books!) nor did we pick it up in the street. We have it, that is sufficient, 
and we give it to you. The writer of these “Few lincs suggested by the presence 
a Snow,” we believe, transcribed his emotions on paper last winter under the in- 
spiration of a heavy fall of snow. His natural modesty has made him hesitate 
about having it published to the world in the Yale Lit. until now, when he at last 
tonsents to appear in print. It might be a good exercise for some of our Sopho- 
more or Freshmen friends to try and discover to which of the Horatian stanzas the 
metre corresponds, 


A FEW LINES SUGGESTED BY THE PRESENCE OF SNOW. 
Snow ! snow! jolly, jolly snow! 
*Aint I glad that you’ve come? O no! 
Down in the drifts over boots you go, 
And then, my goodness, how you do get your feet wet! 


Whenever you may happen to go into the street, 

You find the red-brick pavements so covered o’er with sleet, 

That it’s often quite impossible to keep upon your feet, 

Without slipping and sliding in a most undignified and improper manner. 


And as you pass the corners, picking your way along, 

Unless you’re very lucky, you’re sure to meet a throng 

Of ragged little urchins, who, thinking it no wrong, 

Very much to your annoyance, insist on knocking off your hat, hitting you in the eye or some 
other equally sensitive part of your person. 


But you must mind and recollect (for fear of accidents) 

If you throw the smallest snow-ball within the College fence, 

They'll tack on to your term bill a fine of fifty cents, 

Which I’m sure you'll all agree is a most unjust and unwarrantable proceeding. 
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And, at last, the thaws come; the snow and mingled slush 
Go tearing through the gutters with a perfect rush, 

To form a puddle at the crossing, into which you go c—splush, 

Just when you’re on the point of bowing to the prettiest young lady of youracquaintance. 

There is a great deal of truth as well as poetry in these lines. They appeal to 

every one’s experience, We heard the other day of an extremely neat and graceful 
way in which a gentleman extricated himself from an embarrassing situation. He 
was walking out on a very slippery morning, (or rather on a very slippery walk,) 
when he met a lady of his acquaintance. He raised his hand to tip his tile, when 
the walk some how slid from under him, and over went his equilibrium and himself 
He raised himself to a kneeling posture and looked up into her face with “ Your 
most obedient servant, Madam.” We would tell you, sub rosa, that we once fell 
into a scrape of that kind (only she wasn’t a madam) from which we did not come 
off with as much éclat, It causes a blush to mantle our Editorial face to think of it 
even now. It dates far back in our juvenile days. It—but we won't tell it. That 
word ‘juvenile’ suggests astory. It is highly illustrative of the precocity of Young 
America. Ina certain town of this State, there lived a very religious, strictly con- 
scientious, very worthy, but withal rather pompous man called Deacon Day. This 
pompousness of manner, united with a very perceptible inclination to rotundity in 
the Deacon’s physical contour, usually created quite an impression on beholders, 
The religious sect to which the good man belonged, worshiped in a church which 
sported a large porch in front, something in the style of the elegant white marble 
edifice which decorates our New Haven Green, This porch formed the theatre for 
Sunday ‘ pow-wows’ on the part of the young sprouts who could not sit easily in 
church. One Sabbath, the usual exercises were going on both inside and outside 
of the church. The outside performances were attended with a good deal of noise 
which seriously interrupted this Deacon’s devotional thought. He bore it for 
some time, but finally walked out of Church and presented himself before the ur 
chins, “Boys,” said he, drawing himself up very solemnly, and speaking with 
great dignity, “ boys, do you know what day it is?” “I guess its Deacon Day,” 
sung out a youngster with a twinkle in his eye and mischief in his voice. 

The stream of College affairs usually flows with calm and steady current. Once 
and awhile only, in its course, does it meet with any thing to disturb its placidity, 
or ruffle its surface. Commencement, Junior Exhibition, Elections of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Meetings of the Temperance Society, occur but once a year. The Missionary 
Society holds its meetings but once a month and the Yale Lit. you know, comes out 
but once during that period. In the interims between these stirring and exciting 
events, monotony generally prevails. The last few weeks, however, have been 
unusually pregnant. The programme first exhibits the great contest of American 
Athletes, the grand event about which Freshmen talked incessantly for weeks 
before, have talked for weeks since, and will talk, probably, until time and expe 
rience modify their ideas. We give the order of exercises of this performance. 
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ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


Running, howling, wrangling, rushing, 
Pulling, tearing, stripping, crushing, 
Swearing, blowing, no concession, 
Fighting, splurging, long procession— 
This protracted several hours— 

Then the usual bunch of flowers. 


The game turned out a regular game. We trust we shall not be considered pe- 
dantic if we quote, in reference to it, from Catullus, 


“ Magnus clamor—parva lana.” 


We would make a suggestion with regard to this annual foot-ball contest. It has 
come to such a pass that reform is very necessary. Why not send to New York, 
every fall, for Yankee Sullivan, Dublin Tricks and others of this respectable class 
of society, and hire them to do the battling for the classes? They would do the 
matter up in less time, no danger would accrue to the lives, limbs, or garments of 
any member of College, and, besides, there would be a fair opportunity for betting 
small change. Anxious parents would then have their fears quelled in reference to 
their impetuous and hot-headed sons, and all parties concerned would be much 
better satisfied. 7 

What a literary flood we have recently witnessed! Rivers of thought seemed 
to have swelled, burst their bounds, overflowed their banks, and reveled in their 
liberty. Poetry has run down our streets. Wit and eloquence have met us at every 
corner. The rights of mankind and of Freshmen, in particular, have been feelingly 
asserted ; the wickedness of sinners, and of Sophomores especially, has been most 
terrifically set forth. The one common failing of all Freshmen has been discanted 
on, and the past, present, and future glories and victories of the Sophomore class 
most graphically painted. What a prodigious tail did this great foot-ball game 
drag in its rear! We would here recommend our readers to “ mark, read, and 
inwardly digest” the piece entitled ‘ Les Feuilletons,’ in our present No, 

The annual Masquerade, too, has come on to this term’s stage, and gone off 
again. With music, and torch light, and fantastic performances, has the great enemy 
of College been interred. Peace to his lively ashes. 

There is one feature among the phases of College which we cannot forbear no- 
ticing. We heard once quite an amusing account of the appearance of a Southern 
city, after such an unusual thing as a fall of snow, and of the manner in which the 
inhabitants received it. Everybody must have a sleigh-ride. Everybody rigs up 
Steam. Of course there is quite a variety, and an amusing variety, in the style 
and build of the vehicles. There are all sorts, sizes, and styles according to each 
M@an’s means, from the handsomest carriage on runners, down to a mounted dry- 
Qeods box. Every thing that can be made to run is brought out. Now look at the 
Physiognomies of the Senior Class. Since Senior year has suddenly come upon 
them, they are all coming out in the greatest variety of face ornaments imaginable, 
each according to his several means and ability. Every stray, modest bair is 
brought into requisition and not suffered to remain idle. It is highly amusing for 
one who is a connoisseur in such things, to behold the different sizes, color, cuts and 
styles. The toga virilis of Seniority appears to be the most extensive develop- 
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ment which one can induce in this quarter. Whether manliness of expression in 
Lithographs is desired or not, we cannot say. There is some hidden reason for 
this united effort at growth. The prevailing spirit has penetrated even into the 
Editorial Sanctum. The board have all tried it; but at present they support only 
one representative in the whisker way. He has the prayers and good wishes of 
the remaining four. Those whose “spirit is willing, but flesh weak” we would 
refer to the advertisement of one Graham, in the New York Times, and from the 
hopes there held out, this may lay quite a flattering unction to their soul. 

An old College text book, whose acquaintance we made a short time since, ex- 
hibited among illuminations and notes the following verses, which we publish for 
the sake of Seniors who have lately been engaged largely in contemplating the 
heavens, and studying the starry constellations which deck the azure expanse. 


“ Midnight strikes from Loomis’ towers, 
Olmstead hears it in his bowers. 
Tis the signal for the students 
To observe, with care and prudence, 
Shooting stars and meteors race, 
Through immensity of space. 


“ Now the Gamma of the Lion 
Every man doth fix his eye on, 
When athwart the Empyrean 
Meets the awe struck gaze of Fearn, 
Meteor primus—'twas a rare ’un, 
Steering straight for Aldibaran. 


“ Hereupon a Senior laughed, 
And I looked and saw ‘twas Taft. 
He had seen a meteor sail 
Calmly down the throat of Whale, 
While another from the Cancer 
Carried billete down to Anser. 


“ Another star of great calibre 
Goes to weigh himself on Libra. 
Now two, of rather more renown, 
Are fighting for the Northern Crown ; 
Now a pert one greets with kisses, 
The singularly awkward Pisces. 


“ Now from the milky way, a rag 
A meteor tears—’tis for a flag, 
And on it writes, for so said Hawes, 
* Meteor’s rights! and Kepler’s Laws!’ 


** Now in the chair of Cassiopeia 
Sits a lazy meteor—see her— 
And reclining, nothing loth, 
Lights her pipe from Alioth. 
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‘* Look where Auriga, ugly fellow, 
Is running off with young Capella— 
But retribution follows nigh— 
A meteor’s burnt out his eye, 


‘What is that sickly meteor doing? 
Is the eternal being spueing ? 
Yes, yes, I see the sad disaster, 
He drank, alas, the oil of Castor.” 


We find that our Magazine not only meets the appreciation of a large list of 
paying subscribers here at home, but that its fame has spread, and its worth is known 
and appreciated all over our land. Even the tall grass of the Western prairies 
gives us a nod of praise and approbation. We have received a newspaper from 
Ilinois, in which we noticed two extracts from the Yale Lit., and some very flatter- 
ing remarks from the Editor. No doubt, one of our corps, when out West last 
Summer, scattered some seeds in that rich soil, which are now springing up. This 
Editor in noticing one of the pieces extracted, a poem entitled “Indian Summer,” 
made a remark something like this, “ We scarce expected anything so fresh, spark- 
ling, and unaffected from out that old gloomy row of brick buildings, that seat of 
conservatism, conventionalism, and old-fogyism—yYale.” This smacks of the West 
most decidedly. 

Thanksgiving is with us. Its savory odor has preceded it and has been tickling 
the sensitive nostrils of students for some time. They generally smell such 
battles afar off. We wish you all, dear Readers, a pleasant Thanksgiving. May 
you taste of joy unmingled with sadness, and drink from a brimming cup of happi- 
ness, Who thinks of Thanksgiving, without thinking of Turkey. What a Thanks- 
giving dinner the Czar Nicholas is preparing to have, some of these days! The 
regular theme for Thanksgiving sermons, which generally take in the state of the 
nations of the globe, will be very appropriate this year. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 
The “‘ Vision of Leonidas,” is respectfully declined. The next time that “Tyro” 
attempts to sing the praises of his ‘‘Julia, at fifteen years of age,” he is recommend- 
ed to put a curb-bit on his feelings—a snaffle won’t answer. 


EXCHANGES, 


We acknowledge the receipt of Knickerbocker for Nov.; North Carolina Univer- 
sity Magazine for Nov.; Stylus for Nov.; Ladies’ Christian Annual for Nov.; Geor- 
gia University Magazine for Oct.; Nassau Literary Magazine for Oct.; “The Cadet” 
for Noy., with which we shall be happy exchange. 
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THE AWARD. 





Tue Editors having elected James Dana, LL. D., of 
the Class of 1833, and Rev. Witu1am T. Evstis, Jr., of 
the Class of 1841, as graduate members of the Commit 
tee to award the Medal, have received the following 
report : 


“To tHe Eprrors: 
“The undersigned, having been appointed 
Committee to adjudge the Yale Literary Prize, would report, that th 
have decided the essay on Metancuoty to be most worthy of the Pri 


James D. Dana, 
Wu. T. Evsris, Jr. 
L. 8. Porwi.” 


The envelope accompanying ‘“ Melancholy” bein 
opened, was found to contain the name of 


“Tsaac Epwarps CLARKE,” 
and to him accordingly the Medal is awarded. 





